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ing, which is enriched by intellectual processes. The notion of the teacher's 
direct influence upon the development of will is discussed adequately. There 
is one phase of moral education, however, which is not given the attention it 
deserves. This is the effect of a crisis in producing moral character. The 
appreciation of duty cannot come to an individual with greater keenness than 
in a crisis, where possibility of choice presents itself clearly and where the 
individual is responsible for the result. In other words, responsibility is a key 
to moral development and the school must be organized in such a way that 
real crises exist for the pupil. The book is wholesome and suggestive, — a phi- 
losophy of education that grows out of actual problems and situations. 

Rolland M. Stewart. 
State University of Iowa. 

Grundzilge der physiologischen Psychologic Von Wilhelm Wundt. 6. Aufl. 

II. Band. W. Engelmann, Leipzig, 1910. — pp. viii, 782. 

It is eight years since the corresponding instalment of the last (fifth) edition 
of the Grundzilge came out. This new second volume contains fewer important 
changes than the first (1908), which was noticed in this Review last March 
(Vol.XIX, 1910, p. 217). The text is expanded by about fifty pages. The new 
material is supplied almost entirely by recent Leipzig researches and from 
Wundt's Psychologische Studien. The temporal course of sensation and the 
process of assimilation are the topics responsible for most of the changes in 
exposition. For pressure a new section is added (p. 9) on the stimulus-gra- 
dient and on Anstieg. Wundt refers local differences of pressure to variations 
in the gradient; but he makes no important use of the gradient when he comes 
later to his theory of tactual space (pp. 519 ff). A revision of auditory sen- 
sation and of tactual perception of space lays additional weight upon the factor 
of assimilation. A recent study from the Leipzig laboratory furnishes new 
facts bearing upon the temporal course of visual sensation. The sections on 
feeling have suffered but little change in the new edition, except that Wundt 
pays his respects to Stumpf's Gefiihlsempfindungen and to the critics of his 
own tridimensional theory. His doctrine of the affective elements stands as 
it stood eight years ago. An extension of the paragraphs devoted to the stro- 
boscope recalls the recent violent discussion that arose out of Linke's work. 
Wundt naturally takes sides with Linke against Marbe and makes assimilation, 
not the after-image, the primary factor in stroboscopic vision. The indexes, 
which were published in separate covers for the fifth edition, have been put 
back into the several volumes. 

Madison Bentley. 
Cornell University. 

Elemente der Philosophie: ein Lehrbuch auf Grund der Schulwissenschaften. 
Von Alfred Rausch. Halle a. d. S., Verlag der Buchhandlung des Waisen- 
hauses, 1909. — pp. xii, .376. 

This volume, written especially as a text or reference book for students who 
may never take up the higher philosophical branches in detail, aims to place 
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at their disposal the working concepts of science and philosophy. There is 
no attempt at systematic formulation of principles, no proffer of a short-cut 
to metaphysical truth. The purpose is rather to open up the problems, and 
reveal the legitimate function of philosophy. Under the four divisions, "Stel- 
lung der Mensch zur Welt," "Natur," "Kultur," and "Bildung," such topics 
as the relation of body and mind, the naturalistic interpretation of human life 
and destiny, freedom vs. determinism, organic evolution, the religious con- 
sciousness and primitive religious concepts, the categories of science, the 
nature of the beautiful, are presented in their simplest terms and in their 
historical and philosophical setting. 

Throughout the book the style is lucid and fluent. There are copious illus- 
trative references to the literature and history of the Greeks and Germans. 
If the author lapses now and then into banality and verbosity, if his didactic 
bent becomes at times uncomfortably obvious, there is yet much that is fresh 
and suggestive. The book serves more than tolerably its double function — 
to open up vistas, to whet inquiry, and at the same time furnish beginners with 
a compendium of terms and concepts for ready reference. The reviewer 
knows of no equivalent in English, — a readable work by means of which the 
layman and isolated student is encouraged to orientate himself among the 
problems and methods of philosophy. 

Much of value in the volume is traceable to the influence of Kant, to whom, 
along with Wundt, the author acknowledges his heavy debt. An over- 
emphasis on the positivistic element of the Kantian doctrines here and there 
discernible is, however, to be deprecated. So also are numerous gaps in the 
author's survey of the field of culture, notably the absence of reference to some 
of the recent social applications of psychology. A brief but well constructed 
index adds materially to the usefulness of the volume. 

Elsie Murray. 
Wilson College. 

Time and Free Will: An Essay on the Immediate Data of Consciousness. By 

Henri Bergson. Authorized Translation by F. L. Pogson. London, 

Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1910. — pp. xxiii, 252. 

In Time and Free Will (Essai sur les donneSs immediates de la conscience), 
which was published in 1889, Bergson deals with the intensity and multi- 
plicity of conscious states, which he regards as qualitative, not quantitative. 
This ever-changing conscious multiplicity he identifies with duration, which 
is for him the fundamental reality, and as such is to be distinguished from the 
homogeneous and abstract time of science and of common sense. Like most 
other philosophical difficulties, the problem of the freedom of the will is rooted 
in the neglect of this distinction and is readily solved as soon as its true nature 
is recognized. Since such appreciation is possible only for the immediate 
experience of duration and never for conceptual thought, reality may be 
lived but not defined. 

In this earliest of Bergson's books we are evidently already in possesion 
of his most characteristic theories, which are here presented more convincingly 



